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ABSTBACT 

This paper attempts to provide a coherent conceptual 
framevork for the dissemination efforts of the Besearch and 
Development Center. It distinguishes three quite different ways in 
which the term, "dissemination", is used: 1) spread 6f information to 
a receptive audience; 2) the effort to induce large-scale change by a 
wide variety of activities; and 3) intensive effort to transmit 
skills and approaches to selected groups of practitioners. The paper 
then discusses briefly where the Center stands with regard to the 
importance of the activities encompassed in each usage, and indicates' 
where current .Center dissemination projects fall within the described 
framework . (AiTthor/CH) 
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Clarifying the meaning of basic terms must be one of the \ 
oldest and-crust iest techniques for philosophical disputation. 
Yet it is rendered ever-^new and usefdl by the continuing ten- 
dency of men to talk at cross purposes because they mean dif- 
ferent things by the same words. Current discussion about thje 
"dissemination'* functions of the R&D Center syf/fers from 
cloudiness partly because- "dissemination" has become^ in educa-j 
tional parl^ce, a catchall term for anything that lessens the 
insularity of the rese i.rch center in. a sea of educational 
practice. 

This paper is an attempt to provide a coherent concep- 
tual framework for the Center's dissemination efforts by dis-^ 
tinguishing ^hree qui'te different ways in which the term is 
used, briefly discussing where t;he Center stands with regard to 
the importance of the activities encompassed in each visage, and 
indicating where current Center dissemination projects fall 
within the described framework. As with all such constructs, 
the framework has no independent existence and validity of its 
own, except insofar as it may be a(^ efficient and helpful method 
of slicing up . a complex reality. -/ 

Somehow, citing two quite di |»f e rent def i n i t i ons of '-a term 
often leads to "either-or" tl>-inking, and consequent polariza- 
tion and oversimplification of/-argumen^. Instead, the three 
uses of "di ssemi nat^ion^ about \to, be distinguished should be 
pictured as the three vertices or extreme points of a.two-^ 
dimefiisipnal triangle. Any program or group of progra^^s c^n then 
be informally characterized by saying what It Is closest *o: 
whether "in one corner*" as a relatively pure embodiment of poe 
definition of dissemination, or somewhere in the middle^' as a 
mixture of two or of all three, 

The first and probably the clearest way in which "dissemina- 
tion" Is used is to describe the deliberate flow of sped f 1 c 
Information outward and downward — which phrase is revealing of 
an implicit educational metaphys i cs-"f rom the researchers who 
produce knowledge to the practi tionersn^vho consume it. This 
information flow may involve newsletters , TV programs, lectures, 
and so forth. 

The first problem in clarifying thj s--def 1 n 1 1 1 on is the re- 
current confusion of ii7format\on flow with change, in the recipient 
of the information. As David Clark of Ohio State has pointed out 
in an understandably petulant attempt to define the components 
of the cont 1 nuum, research-deve lopment-d 1 ssemi nat 1 on-demons t rat i on- 
Implementation, in some mutually exclusive way, 

/ 
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"The objective and program of d i ssemijrat i on is' to distri- 
bute knowledge , , again not to expect change, but to gfet 
knowledge to peop le. ' That ' s the only objective of a dis- 
. ^sfejRf^nat i on. p rogranr, iand the kinds of. criteria that can 
be applied to 'thi si would be in terms of intelM i§^fci 1 i ty , 
f i de 1 i ty , comppehens i veness , aad perva^j veness • . I ts 
relation to change is that it i nforms . peop fe about innova^ 
tions, and^ as such, i t^ i s an appropriate thing to 'dc, but 
^you don ' t'^measure a program of dissemination on the basis 
■of whether o\ not change occurs."' 

The criterion for successful dissemination of this ilk, 
therefore, is new awc'irenecs ' and knowledge among a specified., 
group of people, the clarity of the new ideas depending on the. 
intensity of dissemination and the' comp lexi ty of the' information 
beind disseminated. 'True, the belief that knowledge 1 eads ^ 
fo cftanged action is at least as. old as Socrates / It can beX 
blanply s'^upported on the one han/^ by the ph i losophlx'al ploy that 
i f action does not change, the krtjpwledge ^as npt real knowledge, 
.and on the other by the observation that ne\<r i n format i on often ^ 
does lead to changed act t on . However,, closer observation 
reveal s' that M nformat i on alone produces change^only in those 
who are already receptive in a situation where-the changes *at 
issue are possible. Moreover, even where information flow does 
le^d to change, ^the same infor'mation.^an produce q^jite different 
decisions, Siebg'rt and Lazarsfeld^l^ve emphasized that this is ^\ 
true even at the lev/el/of highly skilled researchers: ; |/ 

"The second phase in the inte rp 1 ay between research agd 
action occurs when research is completed, and the time has 
come, to draw up spi^i'flc recommjendat f ons . In approaching 
this subject, we should first recognize that facts dp not ^ 
sp6ak for themsePy^s aoy more than they can be collected 
without the aid of a conceptual framework. Indeed there 
is always an eljement of personal judgment involved in 
drawing'*\jp recommendations based on empirical research." 

If this is true at the level of the "inner cTrCle", how much more 
so in the world of educational practice, where the same 'facts' 
can be used in one place to justify present practice, in another 
to pooh-pooh the same practice, and in a third to advertise nevy- 
materials. ^An amusing exampleNof ti;ie latter can be found in 
the new "Creative PlaVthings* catalog, where educators *and 
paretvt*— ^re wooed vsrith a f^w statements lifted from Bloom's 
Stabflity and Change in Human Lhar*acter i st I cs , to the effect that: 
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"At last scientists, researchers, and educators are dis- 
covering and corroborating with statistics v/hat Creative 
Pla/things has been preaching for 20 years, i.6. ttiat 
the early years from infancy to eight year$ are the 
critically important years for building seTf-image, conr 
fuience, and the vvill to leafrn. Psychologists point out 
that ^50/0 of alii intelligence at 17 is achieved by 5 years 
and tha't the years between 5 and 8 are the most powerful 
years for S nsiJri ng academi c ach i evenK^n t . "3 

Thus, the first reason that the Haryard Genter*s formal dis- 
semination projects tend nc5't to lie in the "information flow" 
corner ©f our definitional scheme is that we feel eyen stjccess- 
ful, we I 1 -unde rs tood information flow a I one to-be a hapiiaaard 
and irfefficient way to acc^omplish anything beyond itself. JVst 
as it is possible to watch Hun t ley-Br i nk ley every night, yet 
remain psychically un involved and politically passive amid the 
crises' of our time, so it is possible to bo inforjted about 
countless new developments in education, yet go on doing the 
same old things d^ after day. - 

A, second reason for rejecting an orthodox concentration fn the 
information-flow cprner is that it foster^ a relationship betveen 
researcher and pr^act i t inner which has strrlpus psychological 
and philosophical drawbacks. Think of the researcher- 
practitioner re 1 at i onsli i p as tnatt of teacher and* sti^dent . 
Parallels to the information-^f l&w\def ini tion of di'ss'emination 
are thus clarified, together with the reason^ why this 
definition iv becomi ng less and less * de fens i b le . The typical 
i nformat i on-f tow definition of *:eaching is one io which the 
teacher imparts knov. ledge to relatively passive students, and 
in which the criterion of success is whether students can demon- 
strate verbally, in some apprpved fashion, that they have 
acquired the .knowledge. Effects on behavior in and but of 
school, on adult life, and on th6, inner world of thought and 
emotion, are assumed or hoped for rather than looked into 
systemat i cal ly . \^ 

Concepts of teaching are moving i ncreas ing ly' away from such 
a schema (though once again either-or polarities must be avoided) 
toward emphasis on tbe teacher's role as collaborator, facil- 
Ttator, occasional resource and interpreter of experience. ' 
tinder's tandably, many teachers accustomed to basing their self- 
esteem on how effectively and absorbingly the^y transmit a store 
of information 'to- student? find the new teach imig . roles troubling 
because their older skills are de-emphasized and others less 
clear-cut are required. 



We feel that a parallel and equaljy troubling reappraisal 
must take pl^ce, indeed is taking place, of* the ways in which 
the researcher can" most effectively communicate with the 
practitioner. We are - convi need that the same plentiful 
rhetoric used to decry Mnformat i ofi flow a^ the*4nain component 
of classroom activity can be used to dispute^ ft as the re- 
searcher's chief direct means of working with the practitioner: 
the student/practitioner is 'passive, thinks of himself as a 
consumer rather than a producer of knowledge, is disinclined 
to observe for himself, may become hostije and<saspicious if ^ 
the information transmitted seems to have no*relatit)n to .life 
as he experiences it,, etc. v ^ . ' 

Moreover, the usual' type of '< nformation flow is epistemo- 
logically unsound. It produces the practitigner who mouths 
*'Research^ has proven. I just as .in the classroom ?t 'produces 
students who^ay "The book . says ... " or "The teacher yays..*." 
as a final j usSyi f i cAt ion. ^Conscientious researchers often 
deplore the slavish acceptance by prac'" iti oners of what ^they, 
the researchers, know to be exploratory hypotheses in need of *« 
much further testing. Yet. they nvay unwittingly encourage such 
acceptance by a let-me- te 1 1 -you-what-we-know posture, or by 
their own assumption that, to paraphrase another pious hope,', 
truth is just around the corner. * 

"An attitude that it is sheer wishful thinking th^t we can 
ever have generalizations that will be true in all cases, 

^ considering the nature of scienti fi c, knowledge and . '-e 

variability of ffuman phehomenon, needs to be communicated 
to practitioners. Researchers might communicate* this 
through maintaining that ^ given general i zati^on holds 
only in the context of a largerset of related general iza- 
^ tions, some of which are as yet unknown. Or they can . 
take the approach of some corjtemporary histori^ans that 
in any given instance, a generalization must be modified 

* by astute observation of the.*unique circumstances in which 

one is attempting to apply it.* This oscillation between 
a general proposition and a close look at specific casec 
may be especially saluatary in encouraging practitioners 
to be less passive in translating ''f i nd ivpgs' into astute 
observation and constructive action." 

A final constructive objection to information flow, a? the 
researchers on the staff of the Teacher-Researcher^ Project have*' 
repeatedly stressed, is that in education research, "resul ts" 
are most often incomprehensible and irrelevant to^the practitioner 
who wants to do a better job. So, ju.st as current curriculum 



reform is in pcirl an attempt to deal, in the classroom with 
what the student experiences as overwhelming ::£alities outside 
it^ concerned researchers must on occasion (i.e. the Teacher- 
Researcher Project) try * t^'^des i gn the SQopQ of their research 
so that it di-alb with problems of direct relevance to the .class- 
room, aqd to filcan from past and present research such con- 
cepts and hypotheses as may enlighten and stimulate t h^ 
practitioner. Suph sifting and interpretation, though fraught 
with its own problems-- for instance at what point has a srudy 
been ' i n t o rprdted ' so. heavily that the force and style of the 
o.-'iginal work is lost?-- i^s very necessary in the struggle to 
turn irrelevant into relevant information flow. 

l.n summary, then, we feel that a "dissemination" program 
defined primari ly in terms of flow of information would be 
seriously limited and unworthy of serious consideration. Two 
(Qualifications need to be appended to this statement before 
proceeding to the fsext corner of the triangle. 

The first is that to reject information flow as a pr i mary 
goal does not mean' to reject >t altogether.* Only by simii.ar 
fall acious reaspning might it be concluded that a child emerg- 
ing from a "discovery-centered" classroom is not supposed to 
know anything, or that each cenerat i on of learners, rejecting 
"authorities," ought to start ^from* scratch .and build all the. 
disciplines anew. The charge of being an t i -know ledge or anti- 
intellectual is one of the easiest to level at^many aspects 
of the Current educat i ona 1 re vo 1 ut i on , but I uck i 1 y i t m s a 1 so ^ 
one of the easiest to refute. Happily, the information-flow 
definition of d i-ssemi nat i on can be fuse3 and mingled, with other 
meanings in highly productive ways. .Like many chemicals, ^i t / 
is inert alone but catalytic in certain combinations. 

The second qualification concerns flow of information among 
researchers, which is often .confus i ng ly lumped with efforts 
to inform pract i t i one rs' and the public. We prefer to think of 
this kind of < i nte rchange as communication among peers who share, 
in varying degrees, a common language and common assumptions. 
Information flow within the field of professional researchers ' 
is a primary goal without vhich the advancement of knowledge 
on a national anJ international scale would be crippled. 
Clearly,, communication by the Pre-School Program with other 
g roups study i ng p reschool chi 1 dren , meet i ngs of the. staff of 
the Pathways Project with other researchers concerned with 
adolescents and Negroes, and similar collaboration for each 
of the Center's projects, are of .the highest importance in 
promoting the best and most efficient use of researchers' / 
time in all ?nsti ttitions. The same could be said for communication 



among different projects In the same Institution.. We/6o not 
mean -to minimize the great problems of cortfllctlng methodologies,' 
rival schools of though^ /and explosion of Information t4iat 
are a]^ too evident when one surveys the research scene. How^ ♦ 
ever, in the last analysis all this information is ruaning 
round and round on the same circuit. That Is, the problem of 
how OUT' R & D Center Is to affect pcact i ce 1 s .qual i tat 1 ve ly 
different ^han the problem o f communication within the academic 
xommuni ty . ^ 

For thi S' reason , we need to make a somewhat del j^cate dis- 
tinction between two kinds-pf* natibnal and' 1 hternat 1 ona 1 impact • 
on other^research institutions. Our efforts*^ at keeping others . 
.abreast of our researth and its results, afid keeping abreast 
of theirs, will contribute, we trust; to t*he bui IrfUnj of a 
healthy educational research cl imate both at-Harvard and 
elsewhere. Insofar as we are able to promote novfe^l combinations 
of researchers, stimulate interchange among scholars at con" 
ferences, and better the conditions*, training opportunities,' 
and prestige of educational research, the same^ is true. 
However ,^ ir),sofar-^s we attempt, to transmit to the academic 
world oLKr experi'ences wKth experimental programs through which 
"we have deUbeVately 'sougKt to affect ^> recti ce , and insofar as 
we are able to evaluate the effects of such programs on practice, 
that communication vi 5 part of -out impact on dis>semination . 

Thus, we expect that the flow o f info/fhation to our acadejnic 
peers will consist of two main streafns: first, cont ri but.ions 
to the advancement of knowledge about ecfucation; second, new 
ideas for^mpre effective ways of i nterzact 1 ng^ wi th pr act i t lone r.s^. 
The two streams will' come together as we- are successful in 
developing modes of researjch which involve direct contact^ wi t;h 
practitioners ( 1 . e. , ,e lements of the X^ac^er-Researche r Project, 
the Pre-School Program, and the Shadow Faculty) ; However, they 
wlHHiormally be separate in that most of our. more ''activist'* 
projects include little or no effort to transmit to local 
administrators and teachers the finding^ of the Center'' s formal 
research and development activities. 

The mention of activism will serve to push this analysis on 
to the second corner of the triangular definition of "dissemina- 
tion,** In this, perhaps most aptly called the hard-headed 
corner, dissemination is a blanket term* used to describe any 
act i vi ty engaged in to bring about certairT changes in schools. 
Change is the keyword, rather than information. Since dissemina- 
tion as defined here often involves work with practitioners, it 
must be distinguished not so much from information-flow dissemina-' 
tion, to which it bears little resemblance, but. from "service" 
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Irh the conventional sense — so, in general, definitions serve 
not s6 much to distinguish' one thing from another which, is 
^qujte different, as to explicate shades of meaning in terms 
common 1> confused. 

The much-discussed conflict between research arid ''service" 
begins after- a'whMe to sound like a soliloquy on Lbvg versus 
l-uty (substitute any two abstract ion?)- in a closet drama, 
C«)n Research be served if t^e pleas of Service are answered? 
Can Service wait till Research has grown up? Can one man 
serve two masters? ,Can the man of contemplation lead thfe life 
of action? Will Servi ce swa 1 low Research whol^^ " And so fo£th. 
In .suth discussions, although the salutary effect of contact' 
with real schools 'and real c^\i Idren on researchers is often 
pointed out as^ cofflpensat ion , anJi'a sense of respons (bi 1 J ty to 
the schools i s> frequent ly manifest, there is a certain grudging 
note In cbe response' to p leas from the practitioner, Har,d-iiosed 
dissemination, by contrast with this caricature of service, 
is aggressive and cagey, reacting sele.ctively to initiatives 
from th^ field, gnd choosing among altern'atives as a part of 
a strategy of ach ieving certain goa?5* According to one Harv-ard 
faculty member: 

\ ■ * 

\ . ' . I . ' . 

• "Iki ssemi nat i on today is a much more sociological, political 

effort to really change the school^. 'Service' in" the 

grand tradition was a kindyof noblesse o>lige ,V,,a blend of 

sentimentality and cre?ii t-gather ing for teachers 

Dissemination is/ much more an iRtellfectual strategy in 

Itself, not being nice to the poor o\/]fcrworked teacher 

to whom we have an obligation; it's political, strategic, 

mani pu 1 at i ve, • . We shoulti get rid of theword ' s'^e rvi ce^' . 

If you want to substitute 'change', then change itself 

becomes a reseajich- problem of fentastic importance," 

From such a burst of trumpets, it is easy to imagjne this 
second ^definition to mean that university educators go stomp- 
ing into surrounding communities, political muscles flexed, 
determined to' introduce particular changes,. On the contrary: 
mindful of the fable in which the gusts of) the North wind only 
made the traveler wrap his cloak more tightly around him, those . 
who advance this definition tend to emphasize Ipwrkey, non- 
directive approaches, coupled with skillful behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering and an occasional bold thrust, * 

Clarification of the paradox, "aggressive njondi rect i venesk," 
• which is one part of this definition, can best be made by ^\ 
quick look at COPED, the very large i nter-uni yersi ty project 
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for bringing; about change in selected school systems currently 
being run by the^National Training Laboratories. 5 Equi^bed u 
with elaborate research techniques for measuring what they have 
brought about, holdiog planning session^ via l^nter-uni versi ty 
telephone hookup, careful ly ^i5el,ect!ing the communities in whjch 
th^y vi 1 1 work from the many which are willing, the researchers 
move very dej i berate ]y . Yet vfhat are they perpetrating upon 
these cornmun i ties? Nothing to make them wrap their cloaks 
around more tightly: they wish to make school pers^onnel more 
able to deal with problems by using a Variety of T-group and other 
interaction-oriented modes of training to create greater, 
sensitivity* and ability to work on problems in a group. No 
new curriculum to promote, no research findings to Impart-- 
fexcept implicitly. ^ 

\ ■ ■ 

The- activity at the Harvard R&D Center which is nearest 
to this corner of the definition of dissemination naturally 
looks quite different from COP.EO's, first because we are not 
studying our efforts to brfng about global changes with the 
same*" intensity that c6pED is, and second b'ecause we are 
undoubtedly more content-oriented and committed to different 
interests. However, we regard COPED*s "work with interest inr that 
we can learn from it how to be mor^ effefctive in dealing with 
groups and the hierarchies within school systems, and more 
sophisticated in our overall strategy. Currently our policy is* 
to use the literature on planned change within school systems, 
including descriptions of projects like or unlike COPED, as a 
resource for our own planning; we are not engaging in large- 
s«:ale research on our own dissemination- efforts, at leas^ in 
a manner which might rival CORED.- 

In Or near this corner one could place several activities 
tM Center aimed at goals such as better communication with 
school systems, reducing hostility toward Harvard, encouraging 
schbol systems to be Iqss inbred, encouraging openness to 
change and interest in intelligent critiques of existing 
conditions, creating new roles within the hierarchy which can 
act as points of leverage for change, ahd facilitating communica- 
tion between urban and suburban pra9.tt t i oners ♦ The activities 
thus cited extend far beyond the prd-jects officially budgeted 
under "Dissemination," and include direct involvement in local 
politics, advisory work with new private inner-city schools, 
countless permutations and combinations of lunch and dinner 
meetings, involvement with Operation Exodus and METCO,* arguments 
about the merits of locating research facjlities in one place 
rather than numerous sites and so on. 

Several argumenfs can be mustered against Harvard's using 
this definition of dissemination tq any significant degree. 



First, such activities are inappropriate for. an R&D Center 
in a university and an inefficient use of the time of research 
personnjel; regardless of the lure of attivism, a university 
research center can make Its greatest contribution to better 
educat i on in the 1 ong rjun by i ntehs i ve , h i gh-qua 1 i ty research 
and development . Second, most of this kind of dissemination h^^s 
little to do with the research currently in progress here, . • 
nor are our actions dictated by soundly, establi shed findings. 
Third, such activities are of benefit only locally, whereas 
an R & D Center is supposed to have national im'pact, % 

Our rebut t a 1 is a blend of convi ct \x>n and pragma t i sm , for . 
nei^ther of which we apolpgize\ Fi rs\ , many staf f members do / 
feel that the Center has a responsibility f6r improving local^ 
conditions^ independent of our wish and mandate to have 
national impact. Second , these f reewhee 1 i ng j- often aemi " 
politicaJ activities are things people want to do.- They take 
no more of the time of highly trained researchers than the 
researchers feel' is appropriate and^^professional ly edifying. ' ^ 
More importantly perhaps, many can be carried out by pq^^ple 
who are not primarily researchers, but educators of various ^ 
backg rounds/who are ^interested in change-agent or liaison 
roles. The':i6Tfect i ve^se of such key people, whether technically 
on ^qur staff, jointly appointed, or formally in the schools^,^ 
produces a multiplier ef feet, ^^we suspect. The Center's six. 
r & d director?, twepty-six teache r^ 1 i a i sons , fifteen research 
workshop par t i ci pants > and«numerous recipients of small 'grants, 
for example, produce chang6s on a far wider spectrum of places 
than their own classrooms and offices. Hard-nosed dissemination, 
when' we'll done is an effici-^t use of time and money — 
or so we hope t6 demonstrate. 
' ' \ ^ • ' ' * 

. Fourth, working toward gbals^like opennes's and less^ inbreed-r 
i.ng in'schabl s'ystems^ may pave the w^y forVsiiccessf ul information 
flow dissemination at some future tinje. And fifth, for this 
sort of ' di ssemi nat i on which addresses .i tse 1 f to gross problems 
within a system and^among systems, ^soundly established 
findi.ngs" are often extrc^neous to the diagnosis of the painfully 
obvi ous p rob 1 ems wh i ch are »^ 1 1 around us . , ^ 

, To moV^Trom the second to the lasst corner of^the dissemina- 
tion . trianc^le is to go from the macroscopic to the microscopic, 
from almost-anythi ng-goes to a narrower: range of concentration. 
Dissemination in this third sense is a flow or transmission, 
this time not of speci^flt information, but of skills, methodo- 
..Ibgies, intellectual orientations, and attitudes, frqrp^enter* 



staff, resulting in something which fee Is more like collabora- 
tion, and has a fertilizing effect upon University personnel 
but which also results in the spread of something important. 
Ihis thi.rd corner could be called intensive dissemination, or 
training. . j 

Choice of this definition as an important mode of operating 
is di ctated primari ly by knowing that there is no substitute 
for sustai ned , i ntens i ve persona 1 contact i n any substan 1 1^ 1 
effort to affect basic attitudes and ways of perceiving. This ' 
insight has recently been strongly emphasized with regard to 
the training of researchers: irj4% 

"Everything we have found points to the fact that course 
work, formal examination requirements, and anything else 
that could be standardized concerns what is ancillary" 
in research training. What is'of essence is getting the 
student into a research environment and having him to 
research with the criticism, advice, and encourag^jnent 
of others who suffer the same pain and enjoy the same 
rewards ... Research is learned by doing and taught mainly 
by contagion. Re^search must first begoing on if there 
is to be research training. 

It stands to /eason that practitioners can best sense how 
researchers and curriculm developers view^complex phenomena^ 
and how this posture of inquiry and experimentation is some- 
thing they cou'd bring with them to the classroom, from sustained 
contact. Since our human resources are limited and therefore 
relatively few practitioners can be involved in these inter- 
changes, a type of selectivity must prevail which is largely 
absent in the second corner: there one selects opportunities; 
here one selects and grooms i ndi v i flua 1 s . \ 

Though small and selective, our projects or aspects of 
projects which draw heavily on thi.s^^def ini tion of dissemination 
are, as we conceptualize- them, inevitably drawn toward the 
other two comers of the triangle. For one thing, the training 
of cadres of practitioners i n^n«iwlapp roaches , new methods o^' 
collaboration, and new ways of us ipg resources can have a 
multiplier effect as the trainees /begin to have impact on 
their schools and communities. - The various small projects 
thus become i ncorp(irated Into our larger strategies for inducing 
system-wide changes. For another, the information^ flow which 
we contribute to other R&D institutions can include descrip- 
tive and evaluative material about- th^se models for school- 
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university interaction. One of the recurrent problems in 
bringing research to bear pn practice, or for that matter 
making the university edlicator genuinely helpful to the practi- 
tioner and vice versa, has been to find organizational forms 
which facilitate this exchange^ ^ 5n that sense, our intensive 
dissemination efforts are tryouts of things that could be done 
elsewhere. 

< 

Each of our efforts at intensive dissemination i s xli f ferent 1 y 
constructed, with different and approoriate techniques for 
evaluation, so that in a relatively short time we should be 
able to examine and assess a variety of combinations. In the 
Interdisciplinary Teams , Pro jec^^, a group composed of both 
researchers from different fields and highly skilled practitioners, 
"tai lor "made" to meet the needs of a particular school's^ 
problem, chosen for its national or regional significance, 
go to the school for up to a , year of close work with staff 
members. In- the Teacher-Researcher Project, practitioners 
capable of thinking very analytically "critique" papers pre- 
pared by members of the research staff, each member present- 
ing concepts and findings from his field of special interest 
which may be useful in the classroom. The teachers add 
insights and further implications from their own experience, and 
thj* papers undergo another round of revisions. In the Harvard- 
Boston Summer Program, teams of Center staff and Boston teachers 
work on curriculum planning for Boston's proposed Model Sub- 
System. All three of these projects obviously involve a good 
deal of information flow, but each is also cast as a situation 
^ designed to evoke cri t i ca 1 evaluation rather than acceptance. 
Moreover, the emphasis is not on what is known, but on what is 
known that might be useful, since the goal Is after all to 
Intervene in the developmental process, not just to say how 
things develop. Since the best way^ to distinguish what causes 
something, from what is correlated with it, is to manipulate 
-situations complex enough to approximate the reality in ques- 
tion, suc^ intensive dissemination encourages both interest in 
relevant research done elsewhere, and the re-thlnking and re- 
designing of projects undertaken at the Center.- As Slebert 
and Lazarsfeld have pointed out, 

"Discussions of research and development often assume 
th^t FdeaS about action develop^ only when research is 
completed. The current emphasis on * linkage roles' for 
the transformation of research into practice reflects 
this assumption quite clearly. But very often, concern 
for implementation is present throughout the research 
operation and substanti al ly affects the way In which the 
research is conducted.'^ Recommendations f6r action begin 
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to take shape in the research process through the 
selection of key variables and through the handling of 
these variables in a certain manner. "7 

Professor Gerald S. Lesser's Research Course for Teachers 
initiated in 1966 provides still another model for interaction: 
that of the researcher explicitly guiding teachers in using 
research techn iques appropriate for problems which the teachers 
themselves have selected for study and implicitly leading 
them toward a more experimental approach to what goes on in the 
classroom, whether or not they are conducting a "study" of 
that part i cu 1 ar phenomenon • S i nee convent i ona 1 teacher t ra i n- 
ing often does not lead the Leg i nni ng' teacher to view himself 
as an investigator and explorer of behavior, perhaps a role 
for the researcher in encouraging this conception can be 
formulated as a result of our experience in this and the other 
projects. 

The training of twenty-six "teache r- 1 i a i sons" in the Summer 
Institute gives us an additional tentative design which could, 
if successful, be duplicated elsewhere. Here, instead of 
close contact with a few researchers or curriculum developers, 
the teachers were exposed to a panorama of visitors during 
six weeks of training while concurrently their intensive ex- 
perience occurred as they met in groups for T-group with highly 
skilled leaders and all together for strategy and planning. 
With a small central staff and the time commitment of no more 
than a few hours from any one project director or major 
.researcher at the Center, we have thus been able to train 
agents of change in more than twenty schools in six communi- 
ties. As in the Lesser project ^ emphasis is on the changes 
the te i cher sees as crucial in his school , not on .some 
particular content or curriculum which Harvard wishes to 
distribute. 

All these pioneering projects offer a rich opportunity for 
in-process evaluation: 

"Scholars in education should turn their attention to 
various means of joining research and service through 
concurrent evaluation . For example, demonstration 
projects should be observed systematically in order to 
gain insight into the modifications whi#h occOr in 
educational designs when implemented. Other reasons 
for research in connc/ction with action programs are: 
to develop new research tools for measuring events 
dur i ng implementation (i.e. not only after implementation, 



as is customary with the psychometric school of evalua- 
tion), to help change agents cope with unforseen devel- 
opments by reference to data^being collected and to 
theories of innovating and rates of diffusion or 
acceptance of new practices; and to learn more about 
the social constraints In educational settings which 
cause rigidi ty."8 

As indicated some pages earlier, we feel it appropriate to 
evaluate most of our attempts at system-wide change mostly 
in an informal manner, ^nd to draw, as we are able, on the 
growing body of research on change and the planning of chanqe. 
However, with the smaller intensive dissemination efforts in 
the third corner of the triangle, more rigorous attempts at 
assessing what is happening are in order. By rigorous, however, 
we do not necessarily mean quantitative. Since at this stage 
of our knowledge, it is not possible to list in xyz fashion 
all the variables we wish to study, and since many of the 
changes and i nte ract i ons of i n te rest take p 1 ace as thought 
processes and responses to events, means of evaluation such 
as astute log-keeping, bef ore-and-af ter interviews by psy- 
chiatric consultants, in-depth observation by participant 
observers, and informal on-the-scene assessment as schools 
are visited are prominent in our thinking. However, these 
do not preclude more formal means of making comparisons and 
measuring changes once we are convinced that certain dimen- 
sions are more meaningful than others. ' 

More could be said about the location of various other 
projects on the di ssemi nat;.ion triangle. In general, however, 
the^ locus of our efforts is somewhere between the second and 
third corners: that is, between ,dl ssemi nat ion defined as 
the effort to induce large-scale change by a wide variety of 
activities, and dissemination defined as intensive effort to 
transmit skills and approaches to selected groups of practi- 
tioners. Some projects are mainly in the latter corner bqt 
have other, i mp 1 i cat i ons ; some projects are genuinely in between; 
many /acti vi t ies which are not formal projects are in the second. 
All programs are drawn toward the i nfcrmat i on-f low corner 
insofar as spread of information to a receptive audience is an 
appropriate activity; however, no projects are wholly there* 
For instance, the newsletter. Ideas in Practice , is designed 
with goals in mind that are clearly **5econd-corner" (two- 
way flow of information, changing the imagd of Harvard, /etc) . 

With this mixture of programs and thinking about dissemina- 
tion, and with the conceptual clarity facilitated by keeping 
one's definitions straight, we hope continually to re-phrase 
and re-think vita? questions about dissemination and jthe role 
of R S D centers ?n relation to their unique potentialities. 
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